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ABSTRACT ' ^ >^ 

The ten* "■edia," as eiployed here, refers to printed 
and audioTisual foras of coiiunication and their accompanying 
technology. A representative list of printed materials Bigi^t«J.nclade 
books, periodicals, catalogs, and printed prograiied ' laterialsr 
AudioTisual materials include films ^nd filmstrips, recordings, 
slides, graphic materials, transparencies, videotapes,- and dial 
access prpgrams. Hedia programs are^^ growing in importance because ol 
the role of media* in human'communication and of th^ piTCftal rQle of 
media in indiTidualized instructional programs. The compiiter is one* 
form of aedia tt^^t offers the greatest promise fot ^facilitating all 
types of individualized instruction and, as such,^ is representative 
0^ the rJuqejif roles that instructional media can play. The use of 
computer »r'--i*ke all media, . is determined by its cost and other 
pnbblems sach^as the state of technology atnd institutional rigidity. 
aI its function changes, the school library is increasingly referred 
to as the instructional media (or materials) center. (I!IC)#»An 
effective IHC mu^t be designed properJPy, run by a media specialist, 
and supported by trained teachers and knowledgeable principaPs. It 
must dlso have its rightful place in the school budget. 
(Author/I RT) • ( ' 
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Thr Edticational Rr^tirrrs InformatioB ^!)mter (ERiC) is a nationa! 
information svstVm -opcratc<| by the National Institute of Education. 
ERIC scncs th^ cducational^comntunity by disseminating educational 
research results and other resource information that can be in dc- 
vetopmg more effective educational programs. 

The ERIC Qearinghouse on Educational Management, one of several 
clearinghouses in tJJe s>-stem, was established.at the University of Oregon 
in 1966, The Clearmghouse and its companion units process research 
reports and jo^irnal articles for announcement m ERIC's index and 
abstract bulletins. 

Research reports are announced m fifsources m Education (RIE), 
available m many libraries and b> subscription for $42.70 a year &t)Tn 
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Most of the documents listed m RIE can be purchased through the 
ERIC Document Reproduction Service, operated iy Computer Micro- 
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Besides, processing documents and j6urnal articles, the Qearinghouse 
has another major function-information anaKsis and synthesis. The 
Clearinghouse prepares bibliographies, literature reviews, state-of^the- 
know ledge papers, and other interpretive research studies on topics in 
Its educational area. 
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Both llu- National .jKSocialion of Klcmcnlury Sthool Prin- 
cipals and llu- ERIC Clearinghouse on Hducali()nul Manage- 
menl aie pleased lo coniinue^the School Li'adership Digest. 
with a second senc^ of rep^>ffs designed to ofler sch(K>I leaders 
csseniial inlornuuon.jRfi a wide range ol cnlical concerns in 
ecliKalion. . ^ ^ . 

' I he ScTTrfo? Leadership Dii^c^t is a sera- s of inonihh reports 
on t()[> prioiitN issues in education. At a time when decisions 
in ediH'ation must be made on the basis ol mcreasinj^^^ com- 
yle\ ml(>rmati(>n. iho Digest provides school administr4t<>rs 
with concise, readahie anahsesiol the most important trends 
in schools lodaN . as well as points up the piactjcal imphca- 
tions ot major icsearch lindings. * 

B\ special cooperative arrangement, the series draws orf 
the- extensive research lacilitics and expertise of the KRIC 
Clearinghouse on Educational Management. The titles in the 
SCI ICS were planned and developed cooperatively by both 
organizations, L't^ili/uig the resources oi the KRIC network, 
the 'Clovinnghoiise .i>. responsible lor lesearching the topics 
and p'lepaimg the cop\ lor publication by XAESP. 

I he authoi of this report, David Ccnirspn. is employed b\ 
the Cleaiinghouse as a research aiialv st and vsiiter; 
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INTRODUCTION- 



'*Insiruciic)iuI media" is a^ierni iharis increasingly u^cd to 
rcfci to the various l\pes i)( equipmcni schools nla\ use in 
educating iheir studcnli*. Tlic fact thai such a broad, ambigu^ 
ous, and lt?chnieai-sounding icrm-in conirasi lo ihc older, 
iTiorc specific if less i*ncIusi\e"books and blackboards'/— is 
now nccdcd-tn rt>ver th1^-^rtib}ecH s«^ests how raf)idly ihe- 
range of available inslruciionaJ tools has expanded. Indeed, 
compiling an exhaustive list of the \arioiis kinds of ''instfuc- ^ 
tional media'' eoidd, ii\ itscll, prove a formidable task. But 
the s(o})e and compkxllN ot the subject should not obscure 
Its mipoilante; products of new eciucational technology have 
the' potential to facilitate' substantial-or, as some would ar- 
gue, re\oIutionar\ -changes in contemporary educafion, forc- 
ing redelinhions both oi what schools teach and h/)\N they 
teach it. , 

This idea o^Tchange iii education, particularly change in- 
ducecf 1^ technoIogN , seems <>n its iace, \aguely sinister and 
e\en a l)it Irightening. One reason f^>r this is that (^ur society 
has impliculy assigned a broad range of functions to its edu- 
cational system. As DuMohn observes, education is expected 
to transFoU; to it$ ^dents '^mn only the academic disciplines 
ol tlie paMTlm4^s()i.1fe^^ vakies, and morals from 

\%hich the\ ueiT^T^c^Oii^^^ as'this expectation isr 

•'held, tlie job -ot education is .conceived in two partially in- 
tompatil)le \\ a\ s. ' » 

The school is supposed to act, on the otic hand, a> a pro^ 
ioundly conservative socializing lorcc th'at passes on an4 thus 
.helps perpetuate the \alues of the past. On the other, the 
school is to ser\e as an instructioi\aI institution that stimu- 
lates intelJectiuTdcvelopnlqrit In challenging students with 
new ideris. When the now ideas conflict with the old values, 
the school/s caught in the middle, forced (o ch(K>sc betyeen^ 
carrying /nit Us so'cialivjng lunclion, b> resisting those ideas. 



\ / 

or its^nuflk-cuial \uiu tion, 1)\ i)rcscniint,^ them. ' 

A similar cv)n{iiM md> (rc\el(>|) an.und the use (?l .new in- 
structional media, particularly where iii^truction is to become 
media-based lather* than teacher-h.i^. Ihcre is, aitcr all, 
sotnethint; m()re than a little disquiHing about the ideaof re' 
pLK;p^*1niBian l)e.int;s u itH ina^ines -u hat could be^iiore 
^ lumani/iW? Similarly, ttu/kiea, Suppoj^^'ed b> all but the'' 
last few generations ol hip^n cxperien>^t, that knowledge is 
stored in bo(^5 is not cds\ to discard^fa\or of a multimedia^ 
approach. 

Aiid the \A\ idea that '^media lileraG)>>t1u- ability to 
obtain iniornuAion Irom a \arict\ a<;W1m:nt media, shoul> 
replace print fikTac\ , the dlnUiy^cdd and write/ 
Mewed with considerable su^picu)n in an era w-lu;iHn ceasing 
number^ <>l studVnis coprjSlctc their educatj 
quiring iunUi()nalli;4^-\ <)! any sort. 

Ilu* fad remains, though, that whLJdmost 
can sotiet'v have been drasticalK ty^f()riTk^b\ the fruits of 
'^new technologA, educati(>n/' []/^iciijaf|}|||,its instructional 



mcthoifs, rciric 




^virtually 



Lhan^ed 



^cd tront a ccntur\ ag().*-" 
wil^espond to and makc^ise 
A cr^^^^^mn^y^ Fop example, 
ed.\\ith rp^iJung universal 
ni\cr>af acceptance when 



?t^n^(>s^il^e, rtj^<;i\ca^\ than kf 
It was liis^ imuH)j^<^^ recommended ab(/(ish 

mg the art ol j^nyi\\^n order to sa\i religion. The Dukes of 
Trbino (an^;idp4<xi "printed^ b()()ks ugjy (partialis, one sus- 
jKcts, Kecaii;/ t>tiev iesM^d the^ value of the lamil> v<^llec- 
tH>T^of ba;^writtei>>\ohnnes) and refused to admit them to 
their libyVv io^cK't-i acentur\. 

It Uinald.^no doubt, be piesumjuuous to suggest that new 
instiucti<M>dl media will ultimateK f)enviit education as much 
as the printing press has done, but it is nearly as presumptu- 
ous to claim that contemporar\ education is already so. effec- 
tive that'll can ailoi-d/fo reject^ outright the very idea of 
-adop^ifig new meth>^ or mater^aU.. Yet, as the evidence 
shows, this is in h^c part what haiil^cn happening. DuMolin 
points to a 1;9Z« report indicating that ^*not more than 5% of 



•dassrooni tunc dt all It*\fls ol American education was m any 
way allcctcd h\ the newer niedFa ol leknision, .films, pro- 
grammed texts, etc.'* Our discussion will tocus primarily on 
these newer instructional tools as, underutilized educational 
resources. * ' 

Our definition of j^istriictional media will attempt to sug- 
gest the -range of tlye subject, not to cover it exhaustively. 
The term media, afs cniployed here,.- refers to printed and 
audiovisual forms of communication and theiraccompanying 

neclThotogyV'A TepTcseniative;1m of4)rititrdTT!atcrialstni^ 
include books, perit)dical^, catalbgi; and printed prograhimed 
materials. Audiovisual materiali^inciude films and filmstnps, 
recordings,, slides, graphic ^ materials, traijsparencies, realia 
(three-dimensional^objects), nonprinted programmed material, 
videotape recordings, and dial access projrrams. 

Our discussion ^f instVyctional media, like our definition 

, ol the subject, will attempt to be introductory rather than 
comptt:jiensi\e and will^ implicitly emphasize the potential 
educational role ol- those media that have not traditionally 
been included in the stfepdarc^ school^ n/cdia collection. 



/ / ^ ; , 
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WHY A MEpiAJtROGRAM? 



ihc m(^s{ ()|)\i(>us reason tor introcku inu ^u•\\ nK"(iici into 
the schools is tb^it such media arc now an importaiU elenieni 
m human comniuXic at ion. In httle more than a ccn(xii y, ih** 
ways that information ean be con\e>cd hatl' ehanged aslon- 
-liihiaii^ly, as-Miioke 'si,^nals <lrtiniheats •have givcri Avav to 
television. Technoio^x lus njacie it possible to transmit infor- 
mation^ rapidlv and e\en to ha\c lar^t^e groups ol peov^Ie 
receive the same mtoFmation simuU4neousI> . fndeed,^u- 
\arfous mass c ommunic ations media have become so com- 
anonplacc that the\ are an accepted part ol daily hie, oik^ 
that pla\s a sitjniluant role in shaping contemporary societN . 

As the nature ol huma;i communication has chanj><-d, so, 
t(To, has the Imution o1 education. When inlormation was 
>tored and tiansmitted almost -exclijfsix ely through /he writ- 
ten wnd^ a student who possessed piint liteiacN -the ability' 
to read anc} write- could pioperK .be said to ha\e mastered 
the tools ol commumcatifm. But the-newi media, which store 
and transmit inforjjiaticm ni a wide v^iVictN ol forms, have 
changed the \ery concept ol what it means tt) be ''edu^eated/' 
In the con-temporary woikl, a well-educated jjcVson must 
ha\e **media liteyty the ability to make use ol most or all 
ol the \ari()us lorms ol r()mnuinieation and inlormation stor- 
age and dissemination that exist. Ol)\iousl>, this means that 
the job ol thc^ schools is to I"am5liari/A\students ncU'cfnly with 
the use ol'the printed worth but with tl;ie, Whole range of 
(ommunications media. I'his fact alone constitutes a persua- 
si\e argument lor the de\elopment of s( hool nu\tia j)rograms. 

Instructional Benefits ' 

i o ufidersMand the potential insJLruct*ional benefits of effc< 
live niedia utih/ation, it is first necessary .to consider brieflv 
bow most schools aie orgailiisced. In the standard classroom, 
a single teacher wofks witl(i a large group of students, and 
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iiiiAiiution IS i>cau-(i to ' the needs oT the mythical "average 
styident/' When this airan^^'nient lirst evolved, o^er a century 
it seemed to ()rter,the hest available method of providing 
Urge numbers of students with y^^^'ity education at a rcas6n- 
ble cost. Books and blackbxiiuds, the principal instructioncil 
materials then existing, were ideally ^lited lor. this type of 
instruction. 

This teaghei -centered arrangement, developed to meet the, 
needs ol nineteenth-century education, has persisted, with' 
few changes, to the present. But, as many writers point jjut, 
it no lorigCr represents the be^l that education can (-rffcr— 
indeed, it would be surprising if -11 did. The prod ut^t'Sxof- edu- 
cational technology now have the potential to stimulate fun- 
damental changes in the nature of contemporary education. 
DuM^I'in suggests some of these changes: 

Tcchnofogy has the potential to force /a re-cxaminatian of 
goals, io stimulate concern for performance; to automate Ctr- 
,tam learnmg tasks; to help mdividuahze some aspects of stu- 
dent learning; to provide self-instruction in non-inititu'tional 
■* surroundings, to strengthen research and management of in- 
structional detail; and to improve educational counseling, 
through rapid data processing./ / 

/ s» 

ji What the Research Shows. 
Unfgrtunately, education has been, slow lo^ utilize or even 
to explore these potential benefits, and discussions of instruc 
tional media use are often grounded In speculation rathfr 
than in evidence. Allen dii^cusses the frqils of media^je^arch^ 
noting that theie ii; .not even any! conclusive evidence that 
instruc tion «^ising ntjnverbal media i^ intrinsically moreeifec- 
tive thanj^-erbal mstruction. In adti^tion, he^^oints 9ut, little 
is known about the refatioiisHip be^tweer/rncdia and leaftner 
attributes, or about sf)ecitjc ways 6f u-tili/ing 
eohiphsh sperilic educational .olSjeclivcs. He rites. -otluT-^ re- 
search' gaps' as well: 

' • And we need to knoV the efficacy ofjdifferent media program 
admmistrative, procedures, the naturcAof innovative practices, 
• * the distinctive roles that media can play in instructian, the 
cost -effectiveness consideration of meflia, and other cn'tkal 
but sticky educational problems. 
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\\\>Xiv((\.\{^'^^^\s lark af knot^'^€d,^c of the iz{{(:al o^fi^A'xl 
i?sc is far In jfi loi.^f. Alien -notC^ i-liat Jtherc ijj sci^c fVimncc 
thal.lln-.p^ o'i* 'Nuch procedures J's' sVu^^^rfi'^paf^^^ 
dircct4*)n of allcnl!ort^.jntffO(^ucti(^*ns to iVuflerials, dnd rcpeti- 
tiOrf of 'sHmurf.\ seems 4(> make cIa>rcK)m imtruclion inore 
ef'leelivc. More gcn^ralh/a growing J)(fdy of evidence sug- 
gests the importance ()f nlaking\\luc<iti<)n«mc)re responsive to, 
ikc unique needs of edcliji^dividuaf learner.. Research shows ' 
that thcrt: are far greater differences among children oT the 
same age Hh^m e^ipratfrt's hud pre\'K)usIy-aissumcd. ChrWren 
perceive what*hOy are talight in di^stinctivefy individual Ways, 
so that Ho.smj^l^ i?istrn,i:tionaI appio^ich will be most effective 
for iz\Qi\ a/\\\<\y^\\\\ of a group k\{ students. Spnic children 
may, in^c^i, learn best through readmit, but othjcrs, of equal 
ability, ma\ find other visual or manf{5uhitive acti\ itiesj'ifore 
conducive to su( cesstul learviing.f \ - ' ^ 

InsUuc tioiial media wilj/plav'\i pivotal role in the design of 
any instru( tton^I progran/ that attempts to re^^pond in these 
mdividual Icamjng neetis. The key t() such a progranv is the 
effective use of a vatiety of jesource.s tp ceater instrUctton^)n 
the learner rather jthan oa ihe teafijer;,, It/i?^\ils^» importanUto 
promote iictive. rather' thati , passive /learning* as each child 
pursues a course of study programme^/ so that he or jjie is 
engaged m pui^x^seful activities oriented tow^i^-d adiieving 
specific editc'ational (J)j(/ctfvvs.^ A^; ca(/h student^ progresses' at 
his own ratt^^toward^ obj'ectives suited to his abihtk:st using 
the most^ appi^o^^nate.I^aining methods and mai'enals, he will . 
have a genuine (^iportumly io gain the sense of' personal ^ac- 
coi^wplishitient t/iat comes from working tp^vvard and success- 
fullv achievinsf sj)(^cif ied i^oals: 

(Nearly, l^e.jiiechaiiics of- providing .individualized instruc- 
tion wilLj^'-far diffvtcnt from those for^mamtiiirfiog a'self- 
contyined d^sS^O(Hri; certain ()rganizati(5nal changesyWill have 
tf) be made,to;'accommod^te these differences. A comp"r<ffl?n- 
. sivc*p.rogi:anri'()fxindividuanz-$:cl ifistructif)n 'mi^grn'require the 
. ujk K\{ *such meiliods as*tcam teaching, flexible schedules,, 
^cxjbljjLi grouping^, of studOn^s, mdividualized s'tliidy progr^mss. 
^tutoml instruction, prescriptive techniques, (toptinpoiis ^ 



A 



(Ki^iiostK 'icshnfej But *tFic m<»>i imp^rlarfl component of 
\mh a prt^^rani the a\aila6ilit\ of a wide rantJe of instruc- 
tional material}., so that the schj'>oI will have the diverse rc- 
source^ needed to develop and implement a program flexible 
enouisjh to respond to all Itindi of individual I(^arrTer needs. 
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MfDIA IN ACTION: ^ 
THE COMPUTER AS A CASE StUDY 

/ * 
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h\cn our brici dibCiibSion ot the dncrsc resources ami 
meihods thai maybe required lor a'coinprehensi^e program 
of ludKidualized insiruciion sh(HiId sui^^esi some of ihc dif- 
ficujlies of cftecii\eK managing such a program, Spuck aiid 
Owcp e\ en argucMhat manual maixagemcnl maybe impossible 
\\ith*^ji ifac h^lp of ihc computer or some othep lype of auiu- 
maifc assistance. In. fuel, ihe computer is oiic form (5f media 
tliaw ofTers the gre-aiesl premise for facjliialing all lypes of 
'indi\iduali/cd mslhiciioil "and. as such, is rcpresentalix c of* 
tne'range ol fok*s i\\dX instructional media can pla\ in cor>- 
temporarx education. ^ 

riicrc are sevcr^al \\a\s to use ttic computer as an instruv- 
lional fcjiourtc. hut mos^t share ilu" .assumption, as Singh aYid 
^lorgan note, that *'the coniputer is used to aid and abet boih 
leathf:r and students in the educational process." Among ihe 
moNi wideK used approachc^s tt^ Computer Based Instru(»lion 
(CB.I) are Computer Managed Instruction (CMI) and.G^m- 
pum .\b>isted Instruction {C\l). In addition, there are a 
number o! other combmations of letters that ^lenote \arious 
uses ol the computer. Indeed, it almost seems that/ff the jar- 
♦ gon ol technoki^ docMi't djL-stroA the F.ntjhsh language, fhe 
tomf)'irratioMs ol initiaU will. Nevertheless, there is a^funda-* 
mental*and useful di^t iiu t ion between CMI an^i CAI". 

Computer ManSged Instruction 

In a CMI program, the^computef i,s Vised to help manage 
insiructiop. I«)r exam])Ie. b\ monit()rmv; (lie fnhtriu tional 
pnuess and pioviding the iystruct<)r w ith diagnoM ic and pre- 
sc]^>j)ti\e yilojmatK^n loi u«ie ii ^ xo^ram planning. TUe com-^ * 
puT<^r can proiej>V and' evaluate performance data concerning. 
jiKfTvkluaj. ihildren; the results oj this co'mputcri/od analysis 
iTiight b,e used, lo I'efciujate the pacini^ of . lessors, to help in 



ihv >vW{}\(M\ ot appinpiKitf Histruflioiul mcthodb and Vridtc- 
riaJs, and c\ch1<> su^^ot rc\iNK)ns in an on^oin^ uistmciional 
program. I he kt'\ to CAIl i^jhv abilitx ot the compute 
rctcixc. store, and ra*pidl\ protest and rctrie\c in^j^ffnation; 
the computer remains, however. essentialK a t<V)I. and ihc 
actual instrut tional rebpoiibibilitv iemc»ins with the teacher. 

With CMV, the sjludents in*\er work directK with the com-' 
puter, so the s\ stem does nor require expensive computer 
terminals and can be put into (jperaiion using comeiTtioniil 
'F.lettroiiic D^ta Processing (EDP). In addition, GMI can be 
adopted w uhout iundamenial ch^in^es 4n ihe^choors instruc- 
ticmal organization, since tire teacher retains>contr(iI oxer the 
ijttual instructional process, and the computer's role is one uf 
helpki'^ teachers, rather' than attemptint^ to replace them. Fi- 
iialK , a computer rhat is used for CM I ma\ aJso be employed 
to do .other jobs, such as administratne data processing,. 

s . ^ Computet Assisted lnj(ruction 

C.*\l refers to learning-situations in which a compitei; ac- 
ti\el\ en^age^i m certain Jvjrids of instructional tasks. Typi- 
caUv_,?students work directly at the tetminal^ of compuUirs 
ihdV {ja\ei)een p roi;ramm eci to perform such teaching chores 
as conducting simple drfH and practice exercises, problem- 
solving ej^^S^csT^mple educational garnes, and individu^ 
i/ed te'bting^ I his, in turn, can free the classroom teacl; 
from the mechanical drudt^er\ of siich Operations, prcsu 
abl\ for other types of instruction. ' . ' 

C.\l is still a relatixciv new approach, and data for measure 
ing its eftcctiveness arc fj-a^mtntary ; studies do suggest that 
il IS at least «as effective as traditioniil types of instruction. 
Before it is widcK adopted, there is undoubtedly a need to 
determine the full effectS iind implications of removing the 
human clement from instruction, tn addition, there is a pos- 
sibility that CM n^ay reduce social interaction among ^tu- 
dents; th,us it ma< be importamao desi^ CAI systems that 
specificaH\ promote de'sirable interactions among students. 

Another potcnt^PdifficiUty ji^lhaLiriast schools may not 
be strucrurcd to benefit froru CAI^ For eJ:am{)h?, if^ as its 



[3inpoiiciUs ht>[)c. sCu h iiiNtiiu lion'tan aciualK speed up the 
learuiuvi pioces^s. sclto^U t)a>ed <hi the tiaditional at^e-i^rade 
2iy-stcro, ,HH'h promotion ojue a \ear. niitiht not be able to 
Qidke ust* of the time saxin^. .\> a result, CM ina\ ha\e seri- 
ous iniphtatiouN ioi the ort^ani/atioLU of schools wishing to 
ddopt it. " -- / 

Deterrents X6 Use: Price Tags and Other Problenns 

With aM\ pr()^iani ol CBL but particulaiK w ith CAl, hi^h 
toNtN are a poHrntial probiem. Coniputeri/ed ins^i^uction is far 
more - expensive than traditional programs- in s<jme cases, 
CAI hia\ C(,sl as much as SI 00 per \ear pec student at the 
het^iruHn^— dwl t}>e^e-i^i>o c-«tn^enrin^ whether ii can imprme' 
instruction eni^ugh to justify its price ta^. Some savings are 
[)o^sible; most ccrst esfimate> assume the {ise of a (relati\el\ ) 
lo\v-(o^t computer sej^Mug a small number of student tcYmi- 
nals sn a single location. Ihis ?na\ be the most feasible 
arrangement, f)ut in some circumstances, particularly ir^ large 
jjrban sthord systems, the cosK of each use of the ^:omputei* 
may be considerably reduced through purcha^- of a jingle, 
high-c^ipacity conrputer with a^ Ijrge number of terminals 
spread among several schools. Costs may also be reduced by 
intctwive inschool and aftersch^ol use of the system, or even 
by arranging -for the sharing*of -computer time. 

The promise of computerized cducolion may be great., but 
Pohland and Smith, reporting on an actual attempt to imple- 
*nent a CAI prograrn, conclucTed that the prcjblems were even 
greater. While ttir date of Ihis study (published in 1971, but 
reporting on a project that uas centered on the 1968-69 
school year) may' make some oi its conclusions ohs()lete, the 
pattern of its findings is significant. .\t the time the project 
was initiated, there were no' **effecti\e, conrplex programs 
through which studenis interact with machines using natural 
^iguage and unrestricted questions." This meaitt- that the 
<onij>t^er could be uscdr^niy to direct student drill and<pr^c- 
,tice rpulines. In additi(*«, the computers themselves' (**the 
pFirtia -donna^ oF etJucational technology") often proved fr^^- 
ile and undependablc\ prj)ne to minoc and major brcakcU>*^tts» 
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Perhaps, worsl ^ol all, the in^ial and continuing costs of the 
system were far higher than most sghfToI systems could afford 
without ouiskik assistance. 

Some of the^problems the project encountered were evi- 
denth caused b\ poor program management. For example, 
the program encountered considerable teacher resistance, but 
the authors speculate that one reason for this may have been 
the almost total absence of fdllowup to the initial teacher 
training workshops that were conducted. In any case, teachers 
used the program erratically and tended to see it as relatively 
useless; in these circumstances, the, authors even found that 
**CAI by itself does not substantially reduce the amount of 
in-class drill." -Because of the continuing problems the pro- 
gram encountered and because computers are so well suited 
to performing administrative tasks, the'program was gradually 
cfbandoned after computer use had been increasingly di\erted 
to administration. 

From the results of this program, the authors concluded 
that CAI mav be feasible, but it is not yet practical; its effec- 
tive implementation is. blocked by a combination of institu- 
tional rigidity and infant technology. Much of the failure of 
the program was caused b\ ineffective use of CAI, not its 
inherent unworkability. and computer technology may ha\e 
impro\ed since 1971, hut Pohland and Smith's dismal con- 
clusions certainly suggest that the computer is something less 
than a panacea for all the ills ai contempora/y^ education. 
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THE IMC: SUCCESSOR TO THE LIBRARY 



It sometimes seems thai, as surely as technology changes 
the way^ people Ii\e, so, too, it alters the \va\s the\ talk; a 
_ new term, **mstructionaI media," is, as we have seen, now 
needed to encompass th,^ range of instJucVional materials in 
the schools. Similarly, the school library, as its functions 
change und it comes to-house all kinds of/instructional media 
(rather than simpK bqoks), is increaSi»^y referred to as the 
"Instructional Media (or Materials) Center" (L\1C). Ironically, 
'instructional media" and *4MC," while they sound almost 
chillingU impersonal, actually refef to an educational philoso^ 
ph\ that seeks to humanize education, while the more familiar- 
* sounding •'books" and 'Mibr:ar\ " connote a more impersonal, 
Regimented instructional approach. 

The new terms may sound unpleasant, but the changes 
they herald are Jong overdue. Too often the school library- 
has epitomized the worst a^ects of the educational syst![#m. 
Ellsworth and Wagencr, writing in 19()3, successfully evoked 
l|>e spirit of the traditional school library: I 

C In most today's sccondar>' schools the hl>rary will be found 

in a small room with a few hundred books around the walls. 
Scjts for a few readers are presided over by 4 librarian whose 
miin task is to keep order over a retuctant group of students ' 
who are there, not because, they want to be, but because they 
have been sent fhere to study their textbooks. The students ' 
• are UK^ly to be more interested in attracting attention than in 
pursuing the sludy of a pro|>)em, They are there not as indi* 
' viduals, but as captive groups. 

WMilc this situation has nc\er been widely endorsed, it has 
persisted in many schools, largely as aj-esult.of a combination ^ 
•of circumstanccs-inerfia, unwillingness to spend money, a* 
concept -of ibejibrary as a study hall (particularly when it is 
too small and poorly Equipped to be ot much use as- anything 
else), and the practice of Separating a schooPs audio\isual re-* 
sources frAm hi printed rcs<)urccs. 
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Much of the success* of a school's mfcdia progrartr will de- 
pend on how successfully the media resources are houseJ- 
on how well the IMC works. Obviously, the traditional coVi; 
ception of the school library must change. To begin with, the 
old distinction between books, which belong in the library, 
and audiovisual materials, which belong **somewhere else,'' 
will have to give wa> to a unified approach that recognizes 
the need to. house all instructional media within the same 
facility. The margmal position of the library in the life o'f the 
school will ha\e to*" be transformed into a more central role 
for'the IMC. What was once considered an auxiliary' service,^ 
largely separate from t^e actual functioning of the school, 
will have to become an integral, indeed a crucial^ part pf the ^ 
overall instructional program. 

Designing and Equipping the Center 

One \\a\ to promote'the effective operation of an |MC is 
by designing it appropriatefy. Because a center is, by- Hs very 
nature, a multiple u^>c facility hou^ng a variety of mplja, it 
must be flexible. Media use may include a wide range of ac- 
tivities invoking large and small groups and individual^; some 
activities ma\ generate considerable noise, while othprs d^- 
mand silence; some students may wish to read,other5i to use 
audiovisual materials. A welf-designed center will be lible to 
accomntodateall these activities, simultaneously if nec|.'ssary. 

A comprdTIensive tacility might include large-group Reading 
and stud\ areas, display areas, instruction rooms, li^tenijpg 
and viewing areas,' staff rooms, and storage space. In addition, 
a center might include facilities for local production oX in- 
structional materials, both so that the school staff m^y pro- 
duce Its own materials as necessary and s() that studenfts may 
have the opportunity^ to vyork on media productio|i as a 
learning experience. Good design sliould also- attend tp such 
'mundane but essential^ details as appropriate fighting, wiring, 
ventilation, and heating. 

Another ke\ to effective ceyter design is planning fo^acces- 
^ sibility. On the simplest level, this might mean placing the 
*Tenter in a location :convenient t(> the entire school. But 
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genuine accessihility ma> be more closely related to staff and 
student attitudes that promote frequent use than to physical 
location. No school today follows the practice of some mon- 
asteries in the Middle Ages<)f keeping books chained in place, 
but restrictive staff attitudes and check-out policies may have 
an equally stultifying effect. More generally, Gorman caution^ 
against an excessive emphasis on the physical environment of 
the center and the neglect of its real purpose, the facilitatipa 
of learning: ^ . \ \ 

Little consideration is given to the type of learning that is 
to take place within the area, and almost no consideration 
is giv«n to designing the area in terms of facilitating that 
lear ning: A facility should represent an integration of physi- 
cal environment ahd program which reflects an analysis of 
the nature of the learning and then k% facilitation. 

, r he range of equipment ihat midht conceivably be found 
. in an IMC is limited only by the'divei\sity of the school's needs ^ 
and the imagination of its staff. Almdst any center is likely to^ 
include hooks, lilms and 'fi|mstrips,\periodicals, pamphlets, 
maps, recordings, slides, and the equipment to use the mate- 
rials. Other possible center equipment il&ightirKlude computer 
terminals, electronic devices, listening \and viewing stations, 
microfilm readers, and production facilities (which themselves 
may vary from basic mounting facilitiesland'Iettcring devices 
to copying machines arid darkrooms). 

No center can function effectively vvitHbut a cornplete cur- 
rent. ii1^1e\ of all its^holdings and .where to locate them. In 
additfoh, the center should have an organized program govern- 
ing equipment .selection>and use. •Some facts to consider in 
evaluating a piece of equipment include its relevance to the 
*needs and objectives of the media program, ease of operation,. 
reliabilit>, appearance, safety, compatibility wkh existing 
equipment, sturdintss, ease of repair, cost, warranty, service, 
and the reputation of its manufacturer. 

A New Profession: The Media Specialisjt • 

Th'e successful martai^ment of the IMC will require the 
i*)ique skills of a new kind of professional, skilled in using 
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both prim and nonprint mcdici. The job of the media specialist 
includes a wide variety of functions: helping with IMC use, 
selecting and evaluating maleri^4s, and even assisting in rur- 
riculum development. As media arc nxwc vvidch utilized in 
instruction, ^thc'spccialist will have an increasingly active role 
in the instructional lik of the school and will need the ability 
to communicate and collaborate with' school administrators, 
teachers, and students. The jo}) of media specialist essenfjally 
combines and expands the old roles of librarian and audio 
visual specialist into a new professional specially. This fact is 
gaining increasing recognition as more states develop state 
certification standards .for media specialists: in 1968, 17 
stales had or were working on developing cert ificai ion pro- 
grkmfe; by 1972 there were 41 such slates. 

Kshleman cautions against the facile assumption that the 
iwo different specialties can be so easily combined. He refers 
U) tests that showed great differences in priorities between 
those interested in the ivvo areas, and, concludes that a "clear- 
cut dichotomy'' belwee^ librarians and audiovisifal specialists 
should be recognized through sepaciitc certification. This is 
an interesting^ .possibility; but some of Eshleman-s logic i^ 
dubious. For example, he makes the extraordinary assertion 
that men, who are usually^ **nol quite as neat and tidy as fe- 
males," are more apt to be interested in technology, while 
women make good librarians. He then suggests that *'people 
^vho enter the integrated training programs most likely will 
^c either (1) hook-oriented women who may pretend they 
are also interested in' technology or (2) technologically ori- 
ented men vvho will try to force themselves to show some in- 
terest in librarv' Science." The fact that vvomen only **pretjend" 
interest, vvhile men have the self-discipline to **force jhern? 
selves to show some interest," indicates the author's concep- 
tion of the professional integrity ()f women, Eshleman's 
""sexist generalizations make his conclusions suspect, but fiVs 
claim that the two specialties are, in fact, fundamentally 
ipcon^tjible <ie|p/vcs more intelligent consideration. 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR TEACHERS 
AND PRINCIPAL^ 
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While a media program requires the active participation of 
the classroom teacher if it is to be successful, the instruc- 
tional philosophy of media use may actually inhibit teacher 
cooperation. A media program makes considerable demands 
on classroom teachers; shifting the focus of instruction from 
the teacher to the learner fundamentally alters the nature of 
the teacher's role and forces him to develop new attitudes as 
C well as to learn new skills. When the classroom is self- 
contained, the teacher has sole control over instruction, but 
in an i^llective media program^ classroom and media instr^ic- 
tion must work together as cooperafive parts of an overall 
approach to education. The teacher may continue to do most 
of the actual teaching, with the supplementary help ol media 
resources,, or media use may actually become the focal point 
ol instruction, but in either case, if the media program is to 
ht* eifective, ihc teacher must learn to share instructional 
control and responsibilits . 

. , • The Need for Teacher Training 

Since a{ teacher may have considerable trf^uble adjusting ti 
thc- new |j)r(>gram anyway, it is particularly im|K)rtant/tha^ 
teachci .trJining for media use be eifective. Someone W5I10 al- 
ready has misgi\ings about a program aild who also laAs the 
necessary skills and knowledge to work with it is harflJy pre- 
I ' pared lor a suctessful adoption e>^)enence. A wdl-pK'pared ' 
1 teacher should be lamihar not only with ways to us^r instruc- 
tional media but also with reasons for doing so. Training 
should give the teacher a general understanding of- communi- 
(ation and (he learning process and aihorough knowledge of 
media chjiracterrstics :ind available resources. 

Most teacher training, at least initially^ Vvfu have to be con- 




ducted inservite, and, where possible^ it shoi^d^^ise 
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methods the teacher is being trained ^o employ in the class- 
room. The trainee should have a chance id wqrk with and^ 
learn from media resources, and, where possible, instruction 
should be individualized. This can gi\e the trainee firsthand 
knowledge of the benefits of an instructional media prograbi* 
Followup is also crucial to an effective training program. And 
the school's media center should include a well-equipped pro- 
fessional library that teachers may consult to learn more 
about media. ' 

The timing of the inservice training program is obviously 
important. GlogauTnd others offer the following recoijimtfjv 
dation: ^ ' . '^^^^^^^ 

Wc do/not suggest In-scrvicc courses or^Dthcr techniques for 
initial involvenlent in the media center before the program be; 
comes operational. We have found that in-scpHte courses on 
workshops work best after a plan is in operation and teapher 
can relat<^ the course offerings to th^ practical day-i 
problems m the classroom. • ^ ' 

Because teacher suppoft is so essential to a media prsigram; 
it must be carefully cultivated. Teachers should be encour- 
aged but not pressured to use media' resources; whenpressure 
is seenuis interference, it can generate. hostility arid resistance. 
Media use should 'be teacher initiated, and media resource 
availability can be planned iii recognition of the fact that • 

'most teachers use materials Vo further jhe<r own instructional 
goals. Ideally, the successes ol early media-use projects will ' 
demonstrate the \alue of th^^ program and create a rippJe 
effect throughout the school. Staff meetings can also be held 
to discuss the program and promote a more active role for it. 

Several factors play a part in determining whertip resources 
are used or neglected. Among the mo$t frequently- cited are 
availability, familiarity, an'd ease of use. As Grant notes, 

'most studies tend to focus on the external^ factors that may 
inhibit adoption. He reports, however, on the conclusions of 
a stttdy of the internal factor*J-the personal characteristics^ 
that rftay make a peTson tend to accept or reject innovations. \ 
That study found a ''significant grouping for certain inner 
personality traits among teachers classified as acceptors or 
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rejectors.** "CIUmiU , ihis knowledge could be useful in plan- 

nmg for program implemenut ion. * 
* 

Challenge for Principars Leadership 

The importance* ot the priiuipaPs role in cie'vek)|iing and 
^ maintaining an eifectivi* media pr6graiTi can scarcely be ovIcy- 
emjihasizcd. The principal must, of course, be actively/in> 
volvcd in ijic mechanics ol planning and implementing the 
program.'But, ultimately;, effective media use is tar more than 
simply a matter ot ha\uig the right equipment in the right 
setting. A media program will really succeed only if there is a 
genuine commitment throughout a.. school to that success. 
One key fac^tor in dcv^^loping such an iittitude h the active 
support, the principal gives to the prograin and to the efforts 

^ of the school's faculty, staff, and students to^nake it work 
•effect bvelv. - ^ , - " 

f'he principal^ leadership of the media program should be 
dynamic and ongoing; he or she is ultimately responsible fof 
virtually every aspect of its planning and implementation. 
*I his reponsibility includes selecting and hiring the^ media 
staff and overseeing the development of the media center. 
Th^ principal- perhaps in, conjunct'ion with the media staff- 
must also -estabhs'h priorities for the program, deterniining\ 

' which parts of potential will be first developed. Leaders 

« ship , responsibility also extends to promoting a'clirfiate of 
readiness tor adoption t)f the media program, wfirking 

. involve- the faculty in it, and coniimt^ly evaluating, refinLrfg, 
and improving it. ' 

The prirtcipaPs personality, attitud<^s, ajid human reKitions 
tecfiniques.will also play a key role in determining thc/sUccess 
' or* failure of the •pnxjett. ensure mAximufh prcvgram par- 
ticipation witlT. minimum resistance, it is import/nt that lie 
have the ability to communjcate with and persuade facujty 
and st,iff personnel in nonthreaienm^ ways. 
. Th<? fole of the pHncipul in leadinfj thejnt/dia progriim is 
not cpnfined entirely to the work he mu&c do vyithin the 

, scho<^K In addition, he must bt^ an articula/c spokesman for 
th)? program,"ljl)ie to discuss it fully and /intelligently with 
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parents, nuMi^kns ol iho ( oin^uniny^Ji^tnrt adniinislfci/ors, , 
school' {)(>crUi mcinb^crs,, aiKl,/t)thcrs wlu'sc si^yport (riiiancial 
or otj>efwi$^.-) may he esscytjat4o the prolriain. laael^igasa 
nipdfa advocate, the'piinyip'at shouW footer reali;>trc (^xpeeta- * 
fions of what a progian/ cXn (aiui cannot) ^it t<Mnplish.'T<j> do 
this, he will need to I^e thow^ughly laniihaf not* only with a 
program/^ potcntiiul w/eK)Zbut also witli 'lt< ImiitatwHis, its 
cost irL4ime, ellorl, awtl rnonc;y, its implications fo:^-urricu- 
lum cK^m^e, andXH^e.j/certainty that it will meet re'^t^nce, ^ 

'pfw princ nw's'^kills as a coir^n^unicator, important to the 
successlul i^ntrcrducdon of a media program, may be €(ven 
more es^cjuial ttyits coi:ainuing su*ccess. MecliJ resources; can. 
br dTectivxIy used only when fhey nrc ftilly tntegraied^ into / 
,t>he schooPs enthrall ed^ucational prog-ram. The key to effec- 
tj\e integiation is good^ communication between the claSs-/.. 
loom and the niedia center. The r^iedia'program must be /e/ 
sponsive |to tlje Felt needs of^the classroom teaching staff 
media ancl classroom instruction are to, lunctioh together m a 
coordinated manner.'^] he role oi,t\lie principal as a school's 
cliief admmistrator unit^ucly qualifies Jjim.to\vork to facili- 
tate^this type of c(>mmunicati(4p. " ,> ^ / ' 

In tart,,* so crucial is this communications leadership role, 
that Faseler and West suggest th'^t it ma) ( uHirnat(*fy , reshape 
th^ natur^ ol the princi^dship. As ^ media p<^B^-am Hecomus - 
more Tcfijned, a school will increasingly develop dual staff ' 
hierarchic^, Uiose (d itiedla.pei sonnel^and classr(K)m tcachersf. 
The r()le bl the principal wijl be tp- oversee ai)d coordinate 
the opcralion*> of both staffs and to stiper\ise /he mix of in- 
struction by media^ and C()hv<$ntional methods. principal 
\vl^o acqu r^the <,kijls of a niedia administrator -by maslpr- 
ng mlrdkf technology will thus be able, to vvork its a.''n|aster 
facUifator ' l>ttwee]i the two stdii hicparrhles and function Us 
a school's instruct i(m4l Ic^id^^r. '7 , * w . 

^ The priricipaj>-ef1ectivc leadership is cryHal ^o iVie effct- 
tive operai-rfm ol thcMncdia pnjgram in other >vays as well. 
Fpr example, the principal sh^ld work to pr<;yide the n\cdia ' 
'staff withj support perscmiltl who can d^) clerical *work and 
free the staff meinbeps for the mor6 demanding tasks that 
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nia\ rcquiic the uhh/ation of llfcir projcssionar expertise/^ 
to provide suth support js oifc of scVerarways that a* 
principal may. inhibit cl'Tcctiv^\communlcatioir between iht 
• ajassroom and ihe^medla pj^)gram. Other poitcies tlvu niiiy 
'haCc vlie same effect intfudc tR'e i(^Ilj[)Wiwi5; ^ - 

• rigid a^d rtstrictiyc media access scheduling > ; ' 

*" ^ . * 

^ n • jncf'Ocicnt us^ of the media center (n^ost notoriously by^^s-^^ 

signing It th^ functions of ^ general "study hall) ' \ 

• unsuitable selection of materiaU^nd equiprtienj for jhe center 

• mal^equate provision of cpnsjk^ftation time lor the media center 
and teaching staffs a - ' * 

4 inadequate teacher training in media use and value 

^ • inadeqijjate provision for Use of the ^nter beyond school hoijfs 

a i;)crtain extent; any (ist ot'*'do's'* and **dqn'ls" is*apbi- 
trary and Incomplete. Btit the eruciaj factijs tliat, ^although 
t'he spct'ilicv api^roach r^ay va^y according i to nhc situation, 
the prnuipai must t^Kvarys provide that ^ntarjgible qiialityD 
called ""ieoderslMp il ,tli^. media program ii^ to-b€ successful. 



BUDGETIN&THE PROGRAM 



•.'the question thai must be asked offln instruct4omdrtfcdta- — 
^•pjogram; or of an\ educational innovairori, is whether it 
^teprks well enough to justife- its cost. ^Coniemporan educa- 
rioM^ems to be in a- kind^oX^frhanent financial crunch, 
making it imperaj^44*at money spent be equi\alent to value 
reccKxd. Thus a media program or a particular meditta must^ 
demonstrate that, given the limits on available ftinds, its 
benefits justifx its pficeaag. ^ j ^ 

Onr ^anplc^^ the i i npor lanc^'O f msi < f f et t ivcness In 
media development is the hjstc!r\^ of instnict1m«rrtriev:feion - 
(ITV^). Manv vvriter^point to*lhe myriad~^dv antagC3 wide- ^ 
spread use of l1 A' miglit proxiuce, yet thi^^dium it?«lf has/ 
with few exceptions, failed to* fulfill these optimistic predic- • 
tions. DuMolfn su^ests that a principal reason for tiiis isjhe 
virtually prohibitive cost of ITV. The p rice. for prjoducing ^ 
abroad »ange of rrV programming of a quality high enough to 
promote widespread utilization woukf be ►enormous; the 
initral outlay might exceed Si .5 billion. But even, this figure is 
insignificant in comparison with the expense of distribcition; 
JiuMolin estimates that the price for enough tapes t J^ Tl iakt 
•programming widely available oji a t/uly flexible basis might 
run as high as S8 l^illi^. Cost is not the only factor th'tft has # 
inhibited the development of IT\\ but the mediam would^ 
cenainly enjoy faovider usage if it were iftu so cxpetisiVe/ 

Tl\e School Buc^t . ..^ >^ 

WitKITV, >yh^re the price is simply prohibitive, theques- 
{hxi oX, cost-effectiveness is relatively easy to resolve.* Rut 
^with other media such determinations are nof always so sim-^ 
pfe -under traditional budgeting procedure^,"^ The school" 
bild^QQ^ is supposed tg func4ion as a management topi to hd^. • 
oversee the operation of the schooj; In^iM-jictks^; ffiot%H;'^^ ; 
budjjet is . usually-, ttcveldpetf, ^'6t ay a; result of a study 6C 




cducalmnal ol)|C(^l\r^ and \\av5>^^Kcci iltt-m, but oUcsti- 
mdlcs"^rf flic diuicij^tcd financictTnccds of ihc school for 
ildff, equipment^ supplies, and materials for a \ car. Alter a 
figure is takula/ed. it nu\ need to be reduced to a lower— 
^ appnnable-fi^re U\luch nia\ hd\e nothintj to do with the 
cost of runinng the school). 

Ihis approach doe^ enaWc schools to continue operating, 
but It discourages examining alternatives to present practices, 
and iti> concern lor j.car'at-a-tinnf' fund -allocat^ion tends -to 
"distoHra^e lon^-ran^c planning. Iq addition, a budget calcu- 
' lalcd in this wa\ i:> o^ten ;>wpl\ a list of maximum expendi- 
tures, with no indication' of any coordination between those 
^pcnduures and an\ specific outcomes. Thus this system 
' makes n difficuli ()r impossible lo evaluate the effectueness 
•of monev that is spent for media programs or anything else. 

One response to these deficiencies has been the increasing,^- 
use^-qi a- program, planning, and budgeting system (PPSS)-,' " 
anappn^iwJi to ()udgeting baseii Jt.>n = ittXountabrfliy. The 

cducatiupal object ixes^nd measures the , 
ellectu Chess (rTa^MTF^TTHiS^^vi^ weitu meets them. This 
approach ma\ ran ^^(>rk_ where outcome^ 

are coinple,^ or h^ird-trMncasure, but the^S^^ focus on 
outcomes -what the n>orie\ pnHiuce^— rather than^knply on 
how much is sp«U, can cnqbJe edu^^^UonJgliUHt^frto evalu- 
ate pf^iirtnn ellectiv'eness, lo-tS??tsKtH'afit'f exist- 

pr^i:tieck, and tt>' make a continuous assessment of a*- 
ifogfatn in mcAing the merall in$truf tJ^^^al Ji'ecds of the 
school. 





In budgeting for a media program, it is important that the 
principal work-in collaboration with the librarian or media 
specialist k\ forniulating progra ms and allocating funds. ^The 
cosxs of staffing and maintaining a media program should be 
inqjiudkd ;m,.ll^ school's operating budget, but the initial 
(X)!!kS"oC dc\'<3opi^ it, which are usually much higher, should 
he cl4ssifi<^ ajk capital outlays and separated ifom %hc oper- 
aling . budget.) Budget planning should "consider ^nds for 
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nviiiUaiiiiiVc; aiui upuKidm,; thf nial^ia collet tion.V ilh special 
care icike,ti^t<^ determine \\hKh aieas arc iinrentU operating 
on an adequate Ie\cl. where serviies nevd to bv upgraded, and 
what ncu types ol sen ices are needed. 

r The total cost oi a schooTs media proijrani w ill, of course, 
depend on tlie schotiPs priorities and available lunds. Many 
writers su^^^^jest that most 'media proi^rams' arc inadeqtrate4\ ^ 
funded; if' media Jire to pla\ an effective role in a sch^x)!^* 
Iri^iructional proi^Tam, the school must o'bMousK make a 

'^tmancial comm-itment to its media pr()5Vam, A joint publica- 
tit>n of the^ American Association <'>f School l.ibrarians, 
American Library. Association, and Association f(^r Kduci^- 

^ tional CommuniC^ations and TecHnolo^y makes tKe following 
r«»c-()mrhcndati()n: 

To i<iaipt4in an up-to-date collection of matcruls and equip- 
mrnt that fulfills and implements the instructional program, 
the annual per tiudeni expenditure of i school district should 
''be A\ least jlO'percent of the national Per^Pupil Operational . 
Cost iPPOC), as' computed b\ the U.S. Office oT Education. 

This price ma\ seem his^h, but a \iiJorous, effective media 
program is an essential aspect of qualit\ education. 




CONCLUSION: "POTENTIAL'' AND "PROGRAM 



Aiiiimihcr of words and phrases seem U) doTninatethe dis- 
cussion of instructional medivi.in the schools. Two of the 
most imp«rtdnt concepts are those of **potentiai" and *'pro- 
^r^m." The fact that these two words jip-rlised soJrequently 
re\cai,s a ^ood deal about the currcifl role of media in 
schools* ' ^ ' 

Ip' many way*, "potcnlMpTTs still ihe ke\^lo understanding 
-^hool medm use. ^Iedi;i seeriri to promise enormous benefits 
Xo ,schooJi^ Xhat can mafcc^usc of 4hciny4>u< theiulfillmem^f 
th^iKpromise is lar^cK potential, existing somewhere in the 
iKure. If a school is to realize^ mcdi^ potential, it must plan 
and de\el<)p a coherent overall program of media use. An>ef^ 
fecti\e. media program is one' that -is organized both s^that 
■^ach part works in coord inati^i^ with e\er\ other part, ar\^^V 
4hut the total program. helps tlie school mo\e toward achiev * 
- ing, its o\*enril educafiomrt objectives. 

Onc^vay to understand the developing role of instructional 
media in the schools is to \isualize a continuum covering the 
range of different levels of jmedia use. The initial le\el is on<. 
of pure potential, where a media progi^am exists only.in a 
master plan or a program brotfhure. The actual pjrlcess of 
media adoption is an ongoing effort to transfoprflhat poten- 
tial into a successfulh operating prograin^ that hej^s the 
school use available media respurees to provide quality edu- 
cairtm responsive to the individual learning needs of each 
stuclrtit. 
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